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Boglish Farming. 
(Concluded from page 330.) 

The whole income of the establishment is re- 
alized from two sources—meat and grain. And 
this is the distinguishing characteristic of Eng- 
lish farming generally. Not a pound of hay, 
straw or roots is sold off the estate. Indeed, this 
is usually prohibited by the conditions of the con- 
tract with the landlord. So completely has S. 
Jonas adhered to this rule, that he could not give 
me the market price of hay, straw or turnips per 
ton, as he had never sold any, and was not in the 
habit of noticing the market quotations of those 

roducts. I was surprised at ove fact which 1 
earned in connection with his economy. He 
keeps about 170 bullocks; buying in October and 
selling in May. Now, it would occasion an Ameri- 
can farmer some wonderment to be told that this 
great herd of cattle is fed and fatted almost en- 
tirely for the manure they make. It is doubtful 
if the difference between the cost and selling price 
averages £2, or $10 per head. For instance, the 
bullocks bought in will average £13 or £14. A 
ton of bruised cake and some meal, are given to 
each beast before it is sent to market, costing 
from £10 to £12. When sold the bullocks aver- 
age £24 or £25. Thus the cake and the meal 
equal the whole difference between the buying 
and selling price, so that all the roots, chaff and 
attendance go entirely to the account of manure. 
These three items, together with the value of 
pasturage for the months the cattle may lie in the 
fields, from October to May inclusive, could 
hardly amount to less than £5 per beast, which 
for 170, would be £850. Then £1,700 are puid 
andually for guano and artificial manures. Now 
add the value of the wheat, oat and barley straw 
grown on 1,500 acres, and mostly thrown into the 
barn-yards or used as bedding for the stables, and 
you have one great division of the fertilizing de- 
partment of Chrishall Grange. The amount of 
these three items cannot be less than £3,000. 
Then there is another source of fertilization nearly 
&s productive and valuable. Upwards of 3,000 
sheep are kept on the estate, of which 1,200 are 

ing ewes. These are folded, acre by acre, 
on turnips, cole or trefoil, and those fattened for 
the market are fed with oil-cake in the field. The 
locusts of Egypt could not have left the earth 
barer of verdure than these sheep do the suc- 
eessive patches of roots in which they are pen- 
ned for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, nor could 
any other process fertilize the land more thorough- 
lyand cheaply. Then 76 horses and 200 fatten- 
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ing hogs add their contingent to the manurial 
expenditure and production of the establishment. 
Thus the fertilizing material applied to the estate 
cannot amount to less than £5,000, or 24,000 
dollars per annum. 

Sheep are the most facile and fertile source of 
nett income on the estate. Indeed nearly all the 
profit on the preduction of meat is derived from 
them. Most of those I saw were Southdowns and 
Hampshires, pure or crossed, with here and there 
a Leicester. After being well fattened, they fetch 
in the market about double the price paid for 
them as stock sheep. About 2,000 thus fattened, 
including lambs, are sold yearly. They probably 
average about £2 or ten dollars per head; thus 
amounting to the nice little sum of £4,000 a year, 
as one of the sources of income. 

E. B. enters into a calculation of the expenses 
of conductivg Samuel Jonas’ farm, and reaches 
the conclusion that they cannot be less than fifty 
thousand dollars annually, without including rent, 
interest on capital invested, and other items that 
belong to the debit side of the ledger. The 
amount paid to the labourers as commutation 
money for beer last year was £452, or about 2,200 
dullars. On this item E. B. remarks: 

“The capacity of English labourers for drink- 
ing strong beer is a wonder to the civilized world. 
They seem to cling to this habit as to a vital cun- 
dition of their very life and being. One would 
be tempted to think that walt liquor was a primary 
and bread a secondary necessity to them ; it must 
cost them most of the two at any rate. And 
generally they are as particular about the quality 
as the quantity, and complain if it is not of a good 
body as well as full tale. In many cases the 
farmer furnishes it to them ; sometimes brewing 
it himself, but more frequently buying it already 
made. Occasionally a farmer ‘commutes’ with 
his men ; allowing a certain sum of money weekly 
in lieu of beer, leaving them to buy and use it as 
they please. I understood that S. Jonas adopts 
the latter course, not only to save himself the 
trouble of furnishing and rationing such a large 
quantity df beer, but also to induce the habit 
among his men of appropriating the money he 
gives them instead of drink to better purposes.” 

The value of produce and animals sold yearly 
from this extensive farm the writer had no weans 
of ascertaining, but he gives some figures which 
he thinks are below the mark actually reached, 
and these sum up an aggregate of about 85,000 
dollars. He continues, ‘As there is probably no 
other farm in Great Britain of the same size so 
well calculated to test the best agricultural science 
and economy of the day, and as [ am anxious to 
convey to American farmers a well developed idea 
of what that science and economy are achieving 
in this country, I will dwell upon a few other 
facts connected with this establishment. The 
whole space of 3,000 acres is literally under culti- 
vation, in a sense which we in New England do 
not generally give to that term—that is there is 
not, I believe, a single acre of permanent meadow 
in the whole territory. All the vast amount of 
hay consumed, and all the pasture grasses have 
virtually to be grown like grain. ‘here is so 
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much ploughing and sowing involved in the pro- 
duction of these grass crops, that they are called 
‘seeds.’ Thus by this four-course system, every 
ficld passes almost annually under a different crop- 
ping, and is mowed two or three times in ten 
years. This fact, in itself, will not only suggest 
the immense amount of labour applied, but also 
the quality and condition of 3,000 acres of land 
that can be surfaced to the scythe in this manner. 
The seeds or grasses sown for pasturage and hay, 
are chiefly white and red clover and trefoil. * * 

As labour of horse and man must be econo- 
mized to the best advantage on such an estate, it 
may be interesting to know the expense of the 
principal operations. The cost of ploughing aver- 
ages 7s 6d. per acre. For roots the land is 
ploughed three or four times, besides harrowing, 
drilling and rolling. The hoeing of wheat and 
roots varies from 2s. to 5s. per acre. 

The sheep are all folded on turnips or grass 
fields, except the ewes in the lambing season. 
The enclosures are made of hurdles, of which all 
reading Americans have read, but not one ina 
thousand ever has seen. They are a kind of 
diminutive, portable post and rail fence, of the 
New England pattern, made up in permanent 
lengths, so light that a stout man might carry two 
or three of them on his shoulders at once. The 
two posts are sawed or split pieces of wood, about 
two inches thick, three wide, and from five to six 
feet in length. They are generally square mor- 
ticed for the rails, which are frequently what we 
should call split boop-poles, but in the best kind 
are slats of hard wood, about two and a half inches 
wide and one in thickness. Midway between the 
two posts, the rails are nailed to an upright slab 
or brace, to keep them from swaying. Sometimes 
a farmer makes his own hurdles, thus furnishing 
indoor work for his men in winter, when they 
cannot labour in the fields; but most generally 
they are bought of those who manufacture them 
on a large scale. Some idea of the extent of 
sheep-folding on Chrishall Grange may be iofer- 
red from the fact, that the hurdling on it, if 
placed in one straight, continuous line, would 
reach fully ten miles. 

A portable steam engine, of 12 horse power, 
looking like a common railway locomotive strayed 
from its track and taken up and housed in a 
farmer’s wagon-shed, performs prodigies of activity 
and labour. * * * It thrashes wheat and other 
kinds of grain at the rate of from 400 to 500 
bushels a day; it conveys the straw up to a plat- 
form across what we call the great beams, where 
it is cut into chaff and dropped into a great bay 
at the trifling expense of six pence or twelve cents 
per quantity grown on an acre. While it is doing 
this in one direction, it is turning machinery in 
another that cleans and weighs the grain off into 
sacks ready for the market. Open the doors right 
and left and you find it at work like reason, break- 
ing oil-cake, grinding corn for the fat stock, turn- 
ing the grindstone, pitching, pounding, paring, 
rubbing, threshing, &c. 

The housings for live stock are most admirably 
constructed as well as extensive, and all the great 
yards are well fitted for making and delivering 
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manur. I noticed here the best arrangement for|heart, and therefore with unreserved freedom 1! posure, for years instead of months, would alter 
feeding swine that I had ever seen before, and of|remind thee of these things. May thy Urim and every colour in some degree. Theories to account 
a very simple character. Instead of revolving}/Thummim be with the Holy One! Look care-|for these changes of colour under the influence of 
troughs, or those that are to be pulled out like| fully to him in all thy goings, so shalt thou dip|the sun’s rays are not lacking, but a large multi. 
drawers to be cleansed, a long stationary one,|thy foot in oil when thou treadest on high places, | plication of experiments and a greater accumula. 
generally of iron, extends across the whole breadth|aud the arms of thy hands be strengthened by|tion of similar facts are necessary before any satis. 
of the compartment next to the feeding passage.|the mighty God of Jacob.” If deep poverty be|factory explanation of these curious phenomena 
The board or picket feuce forming this end of the|thy lot, be not disquieted, neither pour forth thy|can well be given.— Nation. 
enclosure, from eight to twelve feet in length, is|complaints to any mortal; have no confidant but 
hung on a pivot at each side, playing in an iron| everlasting help ; I found it safe to wear my sack- For “The Friend.” 
a or cea hae each aaa oo — ae ae loins and my best garments honestly Thoughts for the Times—No, 30, 
at support it. Midway in the lower rail of this|and sparingly. 
fence us drop bolt which falls into the floor just} a the ane of thy passage be courteous to| | SARA GRUBB (LATE TURE.) , 
behiod the trough. At the feeding time, thejall unless restrained by secret direction as to any Sarah Tuke, the late daughter of William and 
man has only to raise this bolt and let it fall on| particular, which has been my experience in some Elizabeth Tuke, was born at York in 1756,—the 
the inner side, and he has the whole length and| parts. Let not affability enervate thy mind, nor| year In which Mary Peisley and Catharine Payton 
width of the trough free to clear with a broom|lead from a steady superiority attending the faith-|returved from their memorable visit to America, 
and to fill with the feed. Then, raising the bolt|ful minister; yet guard against a spirit which|fler mother died when the daughter was five 
and bringing it back to its first place, the opera-|leads zealous people sometimes to say there is|YC#'s old, but the loss was afterwards fully sup. 
tion is performed in a minute with the greatest|none righteous, no not one, and therein to over- plied by the maternal care and religious solicitude 
economy and convenience. look the hidden, suffering seed. Let thy eye be of her father’s second wife, to whom she became 
There was one feature of this great farm home|in thy head, so shall thy goings be ordered of the|# true daughter, united in the bonds of the gos. 
which I regarded with much satisfactivn. It} Lord, and be attended with peace to thyself, com- pel. In her 16th jcar she had the privilege of 
was the housing of the labourers employed on|fort to the living, and general usefulness to the| ¥#!ting during his last illness on Jobn Woolman, 
the estate. This is done in blocks of well built,|church. who died at York iv 1772, of the small pox. She 
well ventilated, and very comfortable cottages, all] ‘ Farewell! May the Lord of all consolation be | ¥#S deeply affected by the faith and humility of 
within a stone’s throw of the noble old mansion| with thee in every trial, support thee by his arm, that self-denying servant of the Lord, and bore 
occupied by 8S. Jonas. Thus, no long and wearyjenrich thee by his grace, replenish thee by his|#®W*y his dying blessing : “* My child thou seemest 
miles after the fatigue of the day, or before its} wisdom and comfort thee by bis rod and staff.’’—| Very kind to me, oo creature—the Lord will 
labour begins, have to be walked over by his men| Friends’ Family Library. reward thee for it. 3 
in the cold and dark, as in many cases in which} Addressed toa Friend on a mission to America. Sarah Tuke possessed ‘extraordinary natural 
the agricultural labourer is obliged to trudge on sel ’ abilities, strength of judgment and clearness of 
foot from a distant village to his work, making a Effect of Sunlight on Window glass.—It is a discernment —such is the testimony of her sur- 
hard and suuless journey at both ends of the day. familiar observation that window-glass shows ajviving friends 3 who add that “being favoured 
Although my visit at this, perhaps the largest tinge of colour—purple, blue, green, or yellow—| with the visitation of heavenly love in the worn- 
farming establishment in England, occupied only| When luoked at from outside against a white shade jing of her day, and favoured to be brought into 
a few hours, I felt, on leaving, that I had never|or shutter within. The very best qualities of|that passive nothingness wherein the vessels of 
spent an equal space of time more profitably and| glass, even the best French plate, although white/the Lord’s house are formed and fitted for usefal- 
pleasantly in the pursuit or appreciation of agri-| when placed in the windows, often become colour- | ness, she witnessed an early preparation for ser- 
cultural knowledge. The open and large-hearted|ed after exposure to the air and light for months| vice, coming furth in public ministry in the 23d 
hospitality and general manners of the proprietor|oT years. We find in a volume of the “ Proceed- year of her age.” we 
and his family, seemed to correspond with the|ings of the Boston Natural History Society,” _ The preparation for service in the church in 
dimensions and qualities of his holding, and to lately published, some observations by Thomas times of degeneracy aod backsliding is of a pecu- 
complete, vitalize, and beautify the symmetries Gaffield, which add something to our knowledge /|liar character; requiring if possible a more exclu- 
of 4 true English Farmer’s Home. of this obscure subject. T. Gaffield exposed some|sive dependence upon the secret intimations and 
thirty specimens of plate, crown, and sheet glass,|guidance of the Holy Spirit—a being so far 
coming from various factories in England, France, | weaned from the ties of friendship and mere per- 
Belgium, Germany, and the United States, tv the|sonal attachment as not to shrink from the speak- 
full action of the sun during the month of July,/ing of unpleasant and severe truth—and such a 
in such a manner that the specimens were ex-|guard over the temper that the spirit of judgment 
posed to reflected light and heat as well as to that| vouchsafed, be not debased by unsanctified zeal 
which fell direetly upon thew. The glass, which|ioto were fault finding and invective. 
already had a decided green or blue tinge, though} In the bright morning of the Society, when the 
called colourless, was not affected; but all the|sincerity of every member was proved by suffer- 
white glass, and all the glass which was nearly|ing and persecution, the profession seldom went 
white, whatever its precise hue, turned to a yel-|beyond the possession of the truth, and the love 
lowish colour. Very light coloured glass was, in|of the brethren, inspired by their unity of spirit, 
some instances, perceptibly affected by eveu a|embraced all who called themselves by our name. 
single day’s exposure. T. Gaffield exhibited ten| But when, as afterwards happened, membership 
pieces of French white plate-glass, one of which|and profession were no longer guarantees of 8 
showed the original colourless glass, while the)|living fellowship in the church, the path of the 
others demonstrated the change of hue towards| dedicated servants became more painfui and difi- 
yellow, after an exposure respectively of one, two, | cult. 
and four days; one, two, and three weeks; one,| “ We are abundantly convinced,” wrote Sarah 
two, and three months. The changes in the first| Tuke in 1780, “that they who are sent out in this 
four days were slight ; but the last specimens were|day, to a people who have in a great measure, 
so yellow as to exhibit a very marked contrast|forsaken buth law aod testimony, and what is still 
with the original glass. That the colour per-| worse, see not their states, but are secure in them- 
meates the body of the glass, aod is nut confined|selves, have not to eat much pleasant bread: for 
to the surface, or produced by reflection there-|I think I may say, it hath often been our lots to 
from, was proved by grinding off about one-six-|go buwed down all the day long, and to mourn in 
teenth of an inch from both surfaces and the four|a deep sense of the great desolation which over- 
edges of one of the specimens, which, notwith-|spreads the Society: insomuch that we often ad- 
standing, after re-polishing still exhibited the|mire that there should be any sent out to visit 
same yellow colour. them, and that the feet of those that are rightly 
It is to be noticed that in these experiments|shod, should not more generally be turned to 
only the light-coloured glasses were perceptibly] others; for from these there are the greatest hopes 
affected, but it is quite possible that a longer ex-|in this county (Cheshire) which is likely, in many 




































































Extract—Samuel Fothergill. 
“Sixth month 27th, 1760. 


‘Tt isan awful thing to assume the name of the 
Lord’s ambassador, and I believe thou considerest 
it so: from hence appear the obligations we are 
under to receive from Him, not only his instruc- 
tions but our credentials. These will not be with- 
held if we wait cur Master’s time; his sound will 
be certain, and his discoveries clear ; we shall not 
say with Ahimaaz, ‘when I ran there was a tu- 
mult,’ but shall distinctly receive and deliver our 
Master’s message in his own wisdom and spirit. 
In all our service let us remember our Lord’s 
dignity, and endeavour to maintain it according 
to the proportion of strength vouchsafed in purity 
of life and singleness to him in our winisterial 
capacity, being empty without him, and only filled 
with his fullness. Let us try the spirits, whether 
they be of God: FE have seen a danger of being 
taken by the passions; the passionate preacher 
hath affected the passionate hearer, both have 
been in raptures, and neither of them profited. 
This is a place I would endeavour to guard thee 
in, as I am apprehensive the emotions of thy 
mind are sometimes strong and animated ; mistake 
not the warmth of passion for gospel authority ; 
the first is like the rattling thunder, which frights 
but never hurts; the last is like the lightning 
from the east, which illuminates, and at times 
breaks through all opposition and melts away 
every obstruction. I know the integrity of thy 
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places, to be left desolate of Friends who keep | if we had kept to the sure foundation, and in all| ‘ May we not,” wrote she, “ be afraid of suffer- 
their places. We have, however, in a few of the things considered ourselves the followers of ajing; fur in this land, however, they that dwell 
meetings which we last attended, been agreeably | crucified Lord, rather than nominal members of | with the seed, must dwell in a low spot, and vive 
disappoiated, io finding more preserved or quick-|a religious Society, and been concerned to walk|up their names to reproach. ‘If ye were of the 
ened by the life of religion, than we expected, even as He walked, the snares of the enemy would | world, the world would love you, but because ye 
and it hath been our lot to visit these, as well as; not have prevailed to have led so many captives |are nut of the world, the world hates you: it hated 
a very contrary sort, by families.” into a strange land ; because, against the Rock of|me before it hated you.’ To be of this happy, 

In the latter part of 1781, she was engaged in| Ages, whereon we might have been built, the|though afflicted number, is more to be desired 
a religious visit of which she says: “ We have) gates of hell shall never be able to prevail. But|than to join ourselves in affinity with a spirit 
got along as well as we could have looked for,| fur want of keeping an eye open to this preserv-|which, instead of suffering with the secd, wars 
considering the prevailing weakness and declen-| ing Power, a spirit of indifferency hath crept in, |against it, in the wrath and cruelty of the king of 
sion of the present day; which in these as well as!and whilst many have slept, tares have been/the locusts which came out of the pit; a spirit 
in many other places, widely spread themselves.|sown; which as they spring up, have had a ten-|that cannot stand in the day of judgment, but 
Deep suffering and a painful exercise of mind are| dency to choke the good seed; those tender im-|which being airy and unsettled, leads from the 
often our lot.’” At the conclusion of some family) pressions, and reprovfs of instruction, which would antes habitation, and leaves the mind without a 
visits about the same time, she says: ‘It was, l' have prepared our spirits, and have bound them (stay. * * * Were the active members of our 
think, the most trying service of the kind, that I|to the holy law and testimonies of truth. Thus|Society more generally and individually gathered 
ever had any sense of ; the general unfeelingness| strength hath been wanting to maintain the dis-|to the deep inward feeling of the life of Truth, 
and impenetrableness of the visited, rendered the|cipline of the church, in that purity wherein it|and the evidence of its operations in themselves, 
labour almost without hope. So greatly departed| was first established ; and a door hath opened for|how much more effectual would their labours be, 
are many amongst us from the virtue of heavenly| increasing liberties. Hence hath ensued a mix-|in building up one another in the most holy faith ! 
dew, that it is now deemed by such an unneces-|ing with the spirit and customs of the world; so|I am afraid for myself; [ long to be more truly 
sary attainment.”” Yet amidst all these discour-|that those who have not been taught the same | weighty in my own spirit; not to assume a conse- 
agements, she felt that there were brighter days| doctrines, but are looking upon us, may query|queuce among men, or to plume myself with bor- 
in store for the Society. ‘It looks indeed often|‘ Where is your God?’ seeing that though we pro- | rowed feathers; but really to be preserved in com- 
to my mind,” she wrote, “as if a singular visita-| fess to be led and guided by the spirit of Truth,|pany with the seed, and through its operations to 
tion is renewedly extended to our Society; but|our fruits differ not from theirs; but the cross is|live, move and have my being in the church es- 
there is a painful fear that ic will pass over the| removed out of the way. pecially. A series of deep exercises has fallen to 
heads of many; yet with it, a hope springs, that} ‘‘As one deviation from the path our predeces-|my lot, on account of the law and testimony of 
there are others who will be purified, tried and|sors walked in, conformably to the precepts of|Truth in this province, and near sympathy with 
made white.” Christ, painfully affected our minds, both when|some who dare not let it fall to the ground, with- 

In 1782, in the 26th year of her age, Sarah| our lot was cast among you and since, we feel not|out discovering themselves, and on whose side 
Tuke became the wife of Robert Grubb, of Clon-|easy without renewedly observing, that, in the|they are. These find it to be a day of trial, of 
mel, in Ireland, who then resided at York. ‘It| promise of the restoration to Israel it was said,| perplexity and of treading down; and there are 





_ was an awful thing to me,” she wrote soon after)‘ I will turn to tae people a pure language ;’ and|so few even amongst the well minded, who are 


to Richard Shackleton, “to enter into this new| knowing that this gospel day is still more glorious |skilful either in lamentation, or in war; that the 
sphere. I am now blessed with all, and more|than that, if we did but live in the light thereof, | work lies heavy on a few. * * * The more deep 
than I had any right to ask for in it. I wish to| which would clearly discover to us the corrupt;and hidden wy exercises are, and the more [ seek 
number these blessings, and to 4pprove myself| source of flattering titles, and of seeking to gratify |for strength to unite myself, in a covenant never 
worthy of them. This belief ever accompanies|the vain mind of man, how can we, without sacri-|to be broken, with the Beloved of my soul, the 
my mind, that if we wrest not ourselves out of ficing the principle of Truth, which leads and|more I am capable to distinguish the consolation 
the divine hand, whose fatherly care and protec-| guides into all truth, give up that pure language jof the Spirit, the pure unerring Spirit, from every 
tion is over us, our cup of life will be so blended| to which our forefathers were turned, and adopt/inferior or corrupt source of gratification to the 
as to prevent our sitting down in outward enjoy-|the unsound words of ‘ you’ toa single person ; and | natural senses.” 
ments. Few and fleeting are the days of our|calling the days of the weeks and months by the| Sarah Grubb died at the house of her dear and 
pilgrimage ; and every additional experience con-| heathen names; and those our masters and mis-| honored friend, Samuel Neale, soon after her re- 
firms the sentiment, that our solid satisfaction| tresses who are not really so ; forgetting the com-|turn from Germany, in the 35th year of her age. 
depends not on our possessing all that the unmor-| mand to call no man master. Is not this returu-|She died as she had lived, feeling the burdens of 
tified part in us can desire; for there still remains,| ing to the night of apostasy, and in our dealings|the church ; and four days before her death said, 
in the immortal part, a void, which immortal sub-| and converse with men, crucifyiog afresh the Son |** My soul can feelingly rejoice in nothing more 
stance only can satisfy.” of God, and putting him to open shame, by thus |than this, that the Lamb immaculate is still re- 
In this christian wisdom and with so chastened| denying him, or refusing to bear his cross and|deeming by his precious blood out of every nation, 
a spirit did she enter her married life. Two testimony to the world.” kindred, tongue and people ; and making a glori- 
weeks after her marriage she paid a religious visit| From the time of her first appearance in the|ous addition to the church triumphant, whose 
to Friends in Scotland, where the same deep trials| ministry, Sarah Grubb was almost constantly en-|names will stand eternally recorded in the book 
and baptisms on account of the prevailing weak-| gaged in visiting the churches. It was as if she |of life.” 
ness and declension were her portion. ‘‘ Num-|had a secret sense that her life was soon to close, ee n — 
bers,” she wrote, “ will not hear either the Master|and that she had no time for loitering or putting sontal ts aa 
or the servant when sound doctrine is delivered| aside her duties. She travelled in England and , Manufacturing ba ere 
unto them: but the most fine gold becoming] Ireland on religious service with Rebecca Jones,| The evils of over-crowded population, and of a 
changed, and they remembering something of the|and twice visited Germany and the south of|social and political sytem, that tend to keep the 
work of the Refiner, but not keeping under it|France in company with George Dillwyn. In|working class in the degraded position which 
themselves, are making somewhat for the people| 1787, Robert Grubb removed to Clonmel, where| poverty and dependence entail, are so great, as 
which is specious, and feeds their itching ears,|he and his wife soon afterwards felt it to be their exemplified in Great Britain, that we have cause 
but which at the same time is putting death into| duty to open a boarding schoul for the religious|to rejoice that our wide domain, the ease with 
the pot: so that fur want of those that hear, re-|care and education of girls. which a landed homestead can be obtained, and 
curring to the witness for God, the true spirit of| Her lot was cast among a people in the minds | political and social institutions which throw open 
prophecy, the seed of the kingdom becomes stifled,| of many of whow, the seeds of unbelief had been \equally to all, the avenues to wealth and power, 
and total insensibility ensues ; a state over which|sown, which bore their fruits a few years later in|render it almost impossible that the working 
in this country we had deeply to mourn.” that wide spread heresy which desolated the So-|classes in this country should be reduced to the 
After her return, she and her companion ad-|ciety in Ireland. Her letters show the mournful |same level with those in that land of boasted 
dressed an epistle to one of the meetings they had| anticipations which weighed her down because of wealth aud reflaement. 
visited, in which they say, “ As there are many| this, although her confidence in the final triumph| We are striving to become a great manufactar- 
impediments which have hindered us as a people,| of truth never forsook her. All her trials seemed jing people, in order to be independent of all 
both in this land and in yours, from advancing in| only to strengthen ber dependance on the Arm of other nations for our necessary fabrics, and it may 
our spiritual progress, and increasing oar strength| Power, and to quicken her vigilance in guarding be well to secure by legislative enactments the 
10 the Lord, let us inquire into the cause whence|against all that could hurt or destroy in God’s protection required to encourage a fair competi- 
they have come and to what they will tend. For|holy mount. om tign with foreign nationg. But it would be a 
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great evil could that competition bring the ope- 
ratives here into the same condition as that of a 
large portion of the wretched, ignorant and de- 
based work-people in Great Britain and Europe; 
obliging them to work for a mere pittance, as 
long as their strength would hold out, without 
time or means for relaxation or improvement, and 
urging them, in their struggles for life, to sacrifice 
alk parental affection, to the necessity for their 
children to earn their own subsistence. 

The British Parliament has been striving for 
years to rescue, by the strong arm of the law, the 
greatest sufferers from the frightful bondage and 
demoralization to which the artizans and labour- 
ers have long been reduced in England; and in 
order to awaken the public mind to some sense of 
the gigantic evils connected with their unrivalled 
manufactories of various kinds, the reports of 
Commissioners appointed to investigate tle con- 
dition of those employed in them, have been pub- 
lished from time to time, exhibiting the most 
revolting evidences of wretchedness and ignorance 
prevailing among them. 

In a recent number of ‘‘ The London Quarter] 
Review,” there is an article on ‘The Children’s 
Employment Commission,” which was appointed 
in 1861 and is still engaged with the subject, 
from which we offer some extracts for “The 
Friend.” The facts given are taken from the 
Reports of these Commissioners. 

“Even as early as the commencement of the 
present century the attention of the legislature 
was directed to the subject of factory labour ; and 
abuees were then brought to light compared with 
which the abominations of negro slavery were 
examples of mildness and humanity. A new 
traffic was found to have sprung up. Child-job- 
bers traversed the country for the purpose of pur- 
chasing childrev from their parents, and selling 


them again into worse than Egyptian bondage. 
The cousumption of human life in the manufac- 
tories to which these children were consigned, 


was frightful. The machinery in some estab- 
lishments never stood still; one set of children 
was worked by day and another by night. The 
laws of nature were wholly disregarded, and hun- 
dreds of the most sensitive and helpless of beings 
were used up annually by their remorseless task- 
masters, only to have their places filled by fresh 
victims.” 

“The improper employment of children was 
not however made the subject of any further spe- 
cial inquiry uatil the year 1840, when, in com- 
pliance with an address of the House of Commons 
to the Crown, a Commission was appointed. The 
Commissioners stated in their report, that they 
had discovered instances in which children began 
to work as early as three years of age, that many 
began at five, that their regular engagements 
commenced generally at seven or eight; that the 
persons who employed such young children were 
chiefly the parents themselves, who put them to 
work at some process of manufacture in their own 
houses under their own eyes; but that children 
began to work together in numbers, in larger or 
smaller manufactories, at all ages from five and 
upwards; that in almost every instance they 
worked as long as adults, or for sixteen or eigh- 
teen hours a day with little intermission; that in 
some trades and manufactures the master was held 
to be exonerated from all care and charge of the 
children, because they were hired and paid by 
the workmen. This report was accompanied by 
a mass of evidence illustrative of such an amount 
of moral and physical evil as might almost stag- 
ger belief, and the disclosure of which was cal- 
culated to make the profoundest impression upon 
the country.” 


The house-surgeon of the North Staffords 


“‘ Out of 27,432, the aggregate number of both 
sexes employed in this [earthenware] manufacture, 
there were, four years ago, not fewer than 593 
little children not over five years of age, of whom 
159 were females; and 4,605 other children of 
between the ages of five and ten; making alto- 
gether an aggregate of 5,918 children, of whom 
2,917 were females. The mortality among these 
children was excessive. In one district, out of 
1120 deaths, 470, or upwards of forty-three per 
cent. occurred within the first year, and 149, or 
thirteen per cent., before the fifth year of life, 
making a total of 619 deaths, or fifty-five per 
cent. of children under five years of age, the ma- 
jority of whom succumbed from debility of con- 
stitution induced by the want of parental care. 
Young girls are employed in painting cheap 
earthenware, and their health was seriously in- 
jured by being kept too long at their sedentary 
work in crowded and ill-ventilated rooms ; but the 
children whose case presented the strongest claims 
to commiseration were the ‘ mould-runners ;’— 
little boys employed to convey the articles turned 


yjout by the potter into the stoves—small rooms, 


thirteen feet square, and from eight to twelve 
feet high, attached to the workshop. ‘They are 
fitted with shelves on which moulds with the 
moist ware arranged upon them are placed, that 
they may be dried previous to removal. These 
ovens are raised to a very high temperature, have 
no vents for steam, scarcely any ventilation, and 
no windows. In the centre stands a cast-iron 
stove heated to redness. On entering these rooms 
the thermometer, in the hands of an assistant 
commissioner, ‘rose in one of them to 130°; in 
another to 148°. In the latcer a little ‘ mould- 
runner’ was found eating his dinner. Ina third 
the thermometer burst from the intensity of the 
heat. The boys were kept in constant motion 
throughout the day, each carrying from thirty to 
fifty dozen of moulds into the stoves, and remain- 
ing in them long enough to take the dried earth- 
enware away. The distance thus run by a boy 
in the course of a day of not more than ordinary 
work was estimated at seven miles. From the 
very nature of this exhausting occupation chil- 
dren were rendered pale, weak and unhealthy. 
In the depth of winter, with the thermometer 
in the open air sometimes below zero, boys, 
with little clothing but rags, might be seen 
running to and fro on errands or to their dinners 
with the perspiration standing on their foreheads, 
‘after labouring for hours like little slaves.’ The 
inevitable result of such transitions of tempera- 
ture were consumption, asthma, and acute inflam- 
mation. The number of children employed in 
the exhausting labour of mould-running was found 
by the last census to be 1850. The wost painful 
portion of these revelations was the fact that the 
parents of the children themselves were generally 
the taskmasters who imposed this slavery upon 
their offspring. Fathers were even found who 
scrupled not to employ their little daughters of 
from eight to ten years of age, in running for a 
whole day in and out of these heated furnaces. 

“‘ The practice of dipping the earthenware into 
a mixture of borax, soda, potash, and carbonate 
of lead for glazing it, was B 0 found to be follow- 
ed by the most fatal consequences. The clothes 
of the workers were constantly saturated with a 
poisonous compound, which produced paralysis 
and epilepsy in adults, and epilepsy in children. 
By constantly handling the pieces of earthen- 
ware the fingers of children become so deli- 
cate and sensitive that they bled on the slight- 


Infirmary, speaking from personal experience, de. 
clared that his indignation had been repeatedly 
roused at the sight of children whose health had 
been thus deliberately sacrificed to gratify the 
hard-hearted avariee of parents and unfeeling 
employers.” 

“ The Lucifer Motch Manufacture is carried 
on to a great extent by the labour of young chil- 
dren, and under conditions which entailed a fright. 
ful amount of suffering and disease. It is 
branch of industry quite of modern creation, and 
its extension has been singularly rapid. 

‘It was not until the year 1846 that the sur. 
geon of an infirmary at Vienna invited medical 
attention to a most painful and loathsome disease 
which was found to have attacked the work-peo- 
ple of the phosphorus match manufactories in 
that capital, and which is now well-known ag 
‘necrosis of the jaw’—one of the most terrible 
disorders that has ever afflicted humanity. No 
narcotic is sufficiently powerful to alleviate in the 
slightest degree the sufferings of a patient in the 
earlier stages of the disease, and they continue 
until it has run itself out, leaving the jaw quite 
dead. It is caused by the action of the phos- 
phorus contained in the lighting composition ap- 
plied to the match ; and its course among a popu- 
lation ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed is violent 
and rapid in the extreme. The number of chil- 
dren and young persons employed in this noxious 
manufacture within the United Kingdom was 
found to be about 1800, and the total number of 
all ages 2,650. The children who find occupa- 
tion in this business are described as the ‘ poorest 
of the poor, and the lowest of the low.’ The 
slender capital neccessary to carry on a manufac- 
tory has hitherto caused the business to be con- 
fined to a number of small establishments. The 
operation of mixing the materials is attended with 
considerable danger, not merely from the fumes 
given out, but from the risk of explosion ; never- 
theless, little boys under twelve years of age are 
employed to stir the composition, their faces be- 
ing directly over the poison for a considerable 
portion of the day. The phosphorus is thus not 
only breathed, but absorbed by the clothes, mak- 
ing the children shine like little imps in the dark 
and giving them at night a very spectral appear- 
ance. It is the process of dipping which chiefly 
produces the jaw disease, a vapour continually 
rising from the heated mixture, which the dipper, 
ignorant of the consequences, unavoidably in- 
haled. 

‘The general bodily and mental condition of 
the miserable persons employed in this noxious 
business is, in the words of the assistant-commis- 
sioner, of the very lowest kind, for the possession 
of a little wood, a few drugs, a shed, and a little 
ready money, are all that are necessary for car- 
rying on the business, which is, accordingly, 
open to persons of the most slender resources. 
The children received no education, or, if any, 
only such as the ragged-schools could afford, be- 
ing of a class which none but the manufacturers 
in this business will employ.” . 

“‘ Lace-making.—This occupation, the principal 
seat of which is Nottingham and its immediate 
neighbourhood, gives employment to a very large 
number of children and young persons. In the 
course of the inquiry by the children’s commis 
sion of 1842, the almost incredible fact was ac- 
certained that infants two years of age had been 
known to commence work in one department of 
this manufacture, namely, in pulling out threads, 
and that many were found working at three 


est abrasion, and the proceess of absorbing of|years of age, The usual age for children to be 


the poison was thus more certain and io 


ire! 


set to work is now between nine and ten, but ia 
some private houses as early as five. It is in the 
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manufacture of pillow or hand-made lace, how- 
ever, that the oppression to which young chil- 
dren are subjected has been most painfully ex- 

ed. The employment is carried on is Devon- 
shire, over the greater part of the counties of 
Bedford and Northampton, and in parts of Ox- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire. The business 
is taught in schools established for the purpose. 
Six is a common age to begin to learn, but many 
commence at four and five. The places of work 
are termed lace-schools, generally rooms in small 
cottages with the fire-places stopped up to prevent 
draught, and without ventilation. Although the 
manufacture has somewhat declined in conse- 
quence of the extensive improvements in lace 
made by machinery, great numbers of children 
and young persons are still employed in it. One 
master is said to employ as many as 3000. The 
work requiring considerable manual dexterity but 
very little muscular strength, children are turned 
very early to profitable account by their parents, 
who pay a small weekly sum for their instruction 
and sell the lace made by them. There is noth- 
ing more startling and distressing in these re- 
ports than the details of the sufferings to which 
these poor children are subjected in learning a 
business by which they are to earn their liveli- 
hood, the wearisome days, sleepless nights and 
painful exhaustion which manufacture by almost 
infantile fingers involves, and of the physical and 
moral ruin which soon overtakes little creatures 
herded together in rooms with scarcely space to 
move or breathe, and deprived from infancy of 
every kind of recreation and enjoyment. The 
children are almost entirely without the means of 
education, although the lace-mistresses in some 
places are supposed to teach them to read. At 
night eight or ten children are often congregated 
round one small candle, and their worn and hag- 
gard faces abundantly prove the injurious nature 
of the employment. ‘The children,’ says — 
White, one of the Assistant-Commissioners, ‘ work 
with a closeness of attention and a quickness 
which is astonishing, scarcely ever allowing their 
fingers to rest, or even wove less quickly in tak- 
ing their eyes from their work when questioned, for 
fear of losing a moment. Yet their smiles, when 
I met them in the streets or visited them in the 
schools, seemed to show that the hope had reach- 
ed even these little ones that their hours of work 



























not to add to their burdens thoughtlessly, and| houses are standing, and on them are paintings 

from selfish motives discourage, and try to turn|and other ornaments, and carved dorways and 

them from the labor the Master calls for, at thcirjimages abound. Several temples were found, 

hands. and in one a statuette, on the reverse of which 

For “The Friena.” |¥28 8 cross. The doors of the houses were gene- 

" |rally closed with blocks of stone, and there were 

other indications that the city had been abandon- 
ed by a preconcerted movement.—Nation. 















































MEMORY. 
How oft a look, a tone, a word low spoken, 
May wake an echo of the days gone by, 
How oft the culm of memory’s pool is broken, 
By the light objects that around us lie. 





The Advantages of Studying Butomology. 


Kollar, speaking on the advantages of studying 
Entomology to the Agriculturist and Forester, and 
on the method of doing so, says in the introduc- 
tion to his excellent Treatise :— 

The intimate connection in which insects stand 
to man, to domestic animals, and to the different 
kinds of vegetable productions, makes them well 
worthy the consideration of every one, and parti- 
cularly of the agriculturist and the forester. Al- 
though insects are small and inconsiderable, the 
exceedingly great number of species, and the still 
greater number of individuals in many of them, 
fully compensate for their want of corporeal mag- 
nitude. The amount of the species of plants, and 
all the classes of other animals taken together, 
cannot (according to the latest estimates) equal 
in amount the species of insects, as we reckon 
about 300,000 species. If we consider the fecun- 
dity of many kinds of insects, which sometimes 
produce an offspring of several hundreds, or even 
thousands, (the females of the termites, or white 
ant, producing an offspring of 40,000,) and also 
that some kinds produce several generations in 
one year, it appears evident that the number of 
insects can hardly be estimated. As a proof of 
this, which perhaps to many may appear too bold 
an assertion, we need only to mention the enor- 
mous swarms of locusts [grasshoppers, ] which are 
sometimes so numerous, and in such masses, that 
they darken the sun, and when they alight, they 
frequently cover several square miles of land; 
also the Rhagio columbaschensis Fabr., a minute 
dipterous insect, but a fearful plague in many 
parts of the bannat of Temeswar [in Southern 
Hungary, es and which, when congregated 
in the air, resemble dark clouds, although each 
individual is not more than two lines [one-sixth 
of an inch] long. Who could even reckon the 
myriads of gnats or midges, which in many years, 


A stirring leaf, a ripple on the water, 
The soft-toned murmurs of the evening air, 

A bird’s sweet song, a streamlet’s silvery laughter, 
May to the heart some past remembrance bear. 


Pleasures and sorrows, long forgot and olden, 
May throng upon us from the faded years, 

Our childbood days, when all looks bright and golden, 
And life one long elysian dream appears. 


And later, when with friends both loved and loving, 
We gathered in a fair and classic home, 

Through groves of maple, bowers of orange roving, 
Sunlight and shadow, all around us thrown. 


Tis sweet to waken from their silent slumber, 
And live again those scenes of beauty o’er, 
To call back happy bours in countless number, 

And bopes and fancies that have gone before. 


But ah! the heartstrings that are swept thus lightly, 
Oft vibrate to a deeper, sadder strain, 

Not always has our morning sun shone brightly, 
Clouds have obscured, with sorrow’s blinding rain. 


Passionate yearnings for the lost come o’er us, 
The loved ones resting in the quiet grave ; 
Their voices mingling in a solemn chorus, 
Seem wierdly floating on the mind’s low wave. 


What thongh our reverie be fraught with sadness, 
Though brighter promises the future show, 

Ob ! let us ever amid joy and gladness, 
Cherish the mem'ries of the long ago. 


A chastened influence o’er the heart will linger, 
At the pure lessons of its darker hours, 

Nor will the crimson, traced by Autumn’s finger, 
Fade, at remembrance of Spring’s early flowers. 


Though round our bark the waters of affliction, 
In wild upheaving billows madly roll, 
If but our Father grant His benediction, 
To raise, sustain, and soothe the anguished soul; 


Then will we feel them “ work a more exceeding,” 
“ Eternal glory” in the realm above ; 

And glancing backward down the years receding, 
Find each one hallowed by a Saviour’s love. 


8. Y.D._ |like pillars of smoke, ascend in the air? Or who 
would one day be shortened.’ —_+s—— could succeed in ascertaining the number of in- 
(To be continued.) Selected. {habitants in an ant-hill? All these myriads de- 


THE FREE GIFT. 
“ Without money and without price.”—Isa. lv. 4. 
Oh fount of grace that runneth o’er, 
So full, so vast, so free! 
Are none too worthless, none too poor, 
To come and take of Thee? 





rive their nourishment either from plants or aui- 
mals, in their living state, or from their remains 
when dead; and there are even some to which 
man himself must pay tribute with his blood. 
“From such considerations are we not” (says 
Schrank, the worthy Bavarian naturalist, ) “alarm- 
ed for our forests, gardens, and groves? Do not 
these innumerable millions of insects which in- 
cessantly labour at their destruction, confuse our 
understanding when we begin to reckon them, 
and terrify our imagination which magnifies them? 
And can I be believed if I assert, that I discover 
benificence in such unspeakable destruction, beau- 
ty in these devastations, wisdom in this disorder, 
and life in this manifuld death? Nevertheless it 
is so. Whatever many may say of nature grow- 
ing old, the naturalist finds her always young and 
beautiful, always estimable, just as she came from 
the hand of her Creator, and as she indeed every 
moment issues afresh from the hand of the Al- 
wighty Being. In His hand the youth of nature 
is continually renewed ; and under His all-raling 


For “The Friend.”” 
Thomas Camm and Ann, his wife, were both 
eminent, useful members and ministers, in the 
early days of our Society. The latter speaking 
to her husband a short time before her decease, 
said : “* My dear, thou hast spent much time and 
strength in serving Truth and Friends, thy re- 
ward, with God, is sure. I never grudged thy 
absence in that good service.’’ Consonant with 
this is the testimony concerning Ellen Evans, a 
much esteemed Friend and valuable elder of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. It says, “‘ She mar- 
tied John Evans, an esteemed Friend and valua- 
ble minister, to whom she was truly a help-meet, And thus, in simple faith we dare 
more especially in public religious services ; for enuean ee ene anes 
whenever she discovered the least inclination in To dip it in the spring! my 
him to visit the meetings of Friends, whether far 
or near, she did all in her power to cherish and 
encourage the motion.” Those who are rightly} The Pall Mall Gazette, states that Gen. Lyon, 
called to service in the ministry of the gospel are|late of the Confederate army, has discovered an- 
often led through many preparatory baptisms and |other lost city in Mexico, in the district called 
trials of this faith, aud it behooves the husband|by ‘the Indians, Metaltaloyuca, situated about| providence, all the millions of apparently destruc- 
or wife, or other closely allied friends of such an|one hundred miles west of Tuxpan, in the State|tive beings only labour in preserving her exist- 
One, to endeavour to feel with, and encourage\of Vera Cruz. Trees, hundreds of years old, are|ence and embellishment. 
them to journey forward in the path of duty, and' growing among the ruins. The walls of maoy| “ Let us here contemplate the whole economy 


We come, O Lord, with empty hand, 
Yet turn us not away; 

For grace hath nothing to demand, 
And suppliants naught to pay. 


’Tis ours to ask and to receive ; 
To take and not to buy: 

Tis Thine, in sovereign grace to give, 
Yea, give abundantly ! 


—Jane Crewdson. 
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of nature at a general glance, in respect to forests| bore through the rind into the inner bark, which | prepared the earth for the seeds, should be re. 


only ; and let us view her as she is, without the 
aid of man, who often disturbs her general ar- 
rangement. 

“‘ Insects that feed on wood are not injurious to 
ligneous plants, except from their disproportionate 
numbers; and these numbers, when left to bounti- 
ful nature herself, are never disproportionate : two 
assertions which, however paradoxical they may 
seem at first sight, are yet admitted by the natur- 
alist, who has proof of them daily before his eyes, 
as principles, but which I must here demonstrate, 
because many persons who are engaged in study- 
ing the works of nature, either as professional 
men or as amateurs, are not naturalists. 

“In a work on the Fruitfulness of Plants [also 
written by Schrank] it is stated that an elm 
twelve years old in one single year produces 164,- 
500 seeds ; which, in the course of another twelve 
years, (if no accident happened) would become as 
large trees as their parent: and from this calcu- 
Jation it appears that a succession of much more 
than 26,960 millions of trees might be obtained 
from one. 

‘This calculation is made from the fruit only, 
and not from the blossom of any tree, and is, 
therefore, applicable to all other trees.. A single 
species of tree, such as we have them in one of 
our provinces the most scantily clothed with trees, 
would, during the life of man, cover a large ex- 
tent of land with a thick forest, and after a few 
centuries it would appear as if the whole world 
had been made for it only—as if it alone would 
cover the whole extent of dry land. 

“The great multiplicity of organized beings 
which makes the world as it is at present so beau- 
tiful, would then have disappeared ; symmetry, 
which gives a charm to this multiplicity, and 
which delights the contemplator of nature in ex- 
alted enthusiasm, would have vanished; soon 
would all animal life in the habitable world be 
destroyed ; a great number of birds which live 
only on insects which eat wood, we have already 
annihilated, by our pre-supposition that these in- 
sects do not exist; the thick impenetrable forest, 
which the kind of tree mentioned would cover, 
would soon supplant every blade of grass, kill 
every insect intended to live upon it, every bird 
to which these insects were intended as food, de- 
stroy all animals living upon grass that could not 
reach the tops of the high forest trees, and finally 
kill every beast of prey, which could not at last 
even find a carcase to satisfy its ravenous hunger. 

“This is but too faint a picture of our earth, 
which, without the insects that live on wood, 
would be but too true. A wise hand has scattered 
them everywhere, and given to each kind its par- 
ticular instinct, its peculiar economy, and great 
fecundity. With them, order and life are restored 
to universal nature. On their side, pursued by 
powerful, or weak, but not less numerous enewies, 
they unceasingly fullow the given commands of 
Providence. 

“The proportion which exists between their 
increase and the occasion for it, and their ene- 
mies, secures nature from the devastations which 
they would occasion, and restores all to the most 
admirable equality. 

“A forest of firs more than a hundred years old, 
has already nearly terminated its appointed exist- 
ence. A host of caterpillars first takes possession 
of the branches, and consumes the foliage. A 
superfluity of sap, (the circulation of which is 
rendered languid by the failing strength of the 
tree,) an unnatural increase of the nourishing 
juices between the bark and the wood, and the 
separation of these parts, are the consequences. 

* Another host of insects now appears; they 


they eat, and pierce through; or into the wood, 
which they pierce and destroy. The diseased 
trees are now nearly dead ; the numerous destruc- 
tive insects increase with the sickness which at- 
tracted them there ; each tree dies of a thousand 
wounds, which it receives externally, and from 
the enervation which follows in consequence. 
The dissolution is accomplished by a third host 
of, for the most part, smaller insects, but still 
more numerous; and these are contiaually em- 
ployed in reducing the decayed trunks to dust as 
soon as possible, while at the same timea thicker 
forest of young trees, and generally of a different 
kind, spring out of the earth, which had afforded 
nourishment to the dead tree. The first host cer- 
tainly occasioned the deathly sickness of the 
forest ; the second accelerated its death ; and the 
third accomplished its total destruction. It need 
not be lamented. These trees would have died a 
few years later, without any utility resulting from 
their death. Their leafless stems would probably 
have remained there for half a century awaiting 
their destruction, of no use where they stood, and 
serving no purpose but asa fearful trophy of death 
in the field of life. They must die, because they 
are organic matter. But we only destroy a worn- 
out vessel, that a better may take its place, but 
are not able to make anything better out of it. It 
is not so with nature. Millions of sensitive beings 
find a use in the remains of these dying trees, 
and under every step of near and approaching 
death, thousands spring forth endowed with vi- 
tality. 

“ Each host of these insects are again exposed 
to destroyers, which put a check to their too great 
extension. Other insects, and a great number of 
birds, clear away the caterpillars while they are 
feeding on the leaves, and when they have under- 
gone their change, and are lying in the earth, the 
wild boar comes and stirs them out of their place 
of rest with his tusks, and devours them with the 
greatest eagerness. Those insects which conceal 
themselves in the inner bark or wood do not share 


placed by the pick-axe, and our tame pigs ought 
to be employed in digging up the earth-grubs, 
which the boar was accustomed to do. We only 
are to blame if our finest forests are destroyed,” 
&c. Such are the expressions of a practical natur. 
alist on insects which are injurious to forests. A 
similar picture may be formed of those which 
attack fruit-trees, field fruits of all kinds, and 
even our domestic animals. 

The result of such contemplations will be, that 
we can only protect ourselves from the injurious 
influence of insects by an ample knowledge of the 
reciprocal relation in which one stands to another, 
and io order to obtain this, it is essentially neces. 
sary to acquire a knowledge of those kinds which 
are directly or indirectly injurious to man, their 
different stages of life, their nourishment, propa- 
gation, duration, and finally their natural enemies, 
—Practical Entomologist. 


In language so mongrel in breed as the Eng. 
lish, there is a fatal power of equivocation put 
into men’s hands, almost whether they will or no, 
in being able to use Greek or Latin forms for a 
word when they want it to be respectable, and 
Saxon, or otherwise common forms when they 
want to discredit it. What a singular and salu- 
tary effect for instance, would be produced on the 
minds of the people who are in the habit of tak- 
ing the form of the words they live by, for the 
Power of which those words tell them, if we al- 
ways either retained or refused the Greek form 
“biblos” or “ biblion,” as the right expression 
for Look, instead of employing it only in one in- 
stance in which we wish to give dignity to the 
idea, and translating it everywhere else. How 
wholesome it would be for the many who worship 
the letter of God’s word instead of its spirit, (just 
jas other idolators worship His picture instead of 
His presence,) if, in such places, for instance, as 
Acts xix. 19, we retained the Greek expression 
instead of translating it, and they had to read, 
“ Many of them also which used curious arts, 





a better fate. The woodpecker knows where to|brought their bibles together and burnt them be- 
find them, and draws them out of the deepest|fore all men; and they counted the price of them 
holes. When they appear on the bark in the per-|and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver.” Or 
fect state, they have the bitterest enemies in the if, on the other hand, we translated instead of 


fly-catcher, the tree-creeper, and all kinds of mag- retaining it and always spoke of the “* Holy Book” 
pies. Whole hosts of these birds are found where ( 


these insects abound in multitudes; but they 
leave the place and disperse themselves as soon 
as the superfluity of nourishment is exhausted. 
In this state all nature is on a perfect equality ; 
but man comes, and destroys the order—he anni- 
hilates the harmony of nature, and is astonished 


at the discordance. First, he sacrifices the wild 
boar to gratify his palate; takes possession of the 
wood, and, according to the usual fallacy of taking 
the consequences for the cause, considers the 
woodpecker his enemy, and finally, under various 


pretences, wages war with all the birds of the| 


forest. Insects appear to him too contemptible 
for his pursuit, too small, too numerous, and too 
well concealed, to reward him directly for the 
trouble of endeavouring to extirpate thew. They 
may, therefore, go on with their occupations un- 


disturbed, and if they carry them too far, he then | 


complains of Providence. 

“After having wrested the lordship of the woods 
from the animals, we should pursue with wisdom 
the economy which heretofore the animals, from a 
blind impulse of nature, had practised. We should 
anticipate nature in her operations, and cut down 
trees that approach weak old age, or those that 
are checked in their growth by a stronger tree 
standing near them, or those that have been killed 
by lightning ; and the teeth of the boar which 


instead of ‘Holy Bible,” it might come into 
more heads than it does at present, that the Word 
of God, by which the heavens were made of old, 
and by which they are now kept in store, cannot 
be made a present of to any body, in morocco 
binding, nor be sown on any way-side by help of 
any steam plough or steam press; but is never- 
theless being offered to us daily, and by us, with 
jcontumely refused ; and is sown in us daily, and 
iby us, as instantly as may be, choked.—Ruskin. 


Flight of the Flying Fish.—Horace Mann, in 
the proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, has brought forward additional evidence 
‘in relation to the manner in which the flight of 
these fishes is sustained. The so-called flight bas 
been asserted by some naturalists to be only 
long leap, the fish projecting itself from the wa- 
ter bya vigorous action of the tail, just as the 
salmon does in ascending falls, the large fins act- 
ing as a parachute, but never as wings after the 
manner of birds. A few observers have claimed 
that they really flew. H. Mann’s observations sus- 
tain this last view, as appears from the following 
‘facts. These fishes leave the water at a very low 
‘angle, of only five or six degrees, and during 
‘their flight change their direction so as to rise 
over the crests and descend into the hollows of 
lthe waves. The motion of the fios was distinotly 
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seen under favorable circumstances, as when they 
flew near the ship and the sun-light struck upon 
them so as to be reflected to the eye. The mo- 
tion is not constant but somewhat intermittent, 
though kept up during the whole flight. The 
extent of their vibrations is quite small and is 
indicated by a more or less shady space, or glim- 
mering, which corresponds with the are through 
which they move. In some instances they flew 
to the distance of seventy-five or a hundred yards, 
barely touching the water, from time to time, and 
at others thirty or forty yards without touching 
it at all.— Nation. 





The Stocking Loom.—The invention of the 
stocking- weaving machine is attributed to Wil- 
liam Lee, M. A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, at a period so early as 1589. Others give 
the credit of it to a student at Oxford at a much 
later period, who, it is said by Aaron Hill, was 
driven to it by dire necessity. This young man 
falling in love with an innkeeper’s daughter, mar- 
ried her, though she had not a penny, and he by 
his marriage lost a fellowship. They soon fell 
into extreme poverty, and their marriage produc- 
ing the consequences naturally to be expected 
from it, the amorous pair became miserable, not 
so much on account of their own sufferings, as 
from the melancholy dread of what would become 
of their much-loved infant. Their only means of 
support was the knitting of stockings, at which 
the woman was very expert. But sitting con- 
stantly together from morning till night, and the 
scholar often fixing his eyes with steadfast obser- 
vation on the motion of his wife’s fingers in the 
dexterous management of her needles, he took it 
into his imagination that it was not impossible to 
contrive a little loom which might do the work 
with much more expedition. This thought he 
communicated to his wife, and, joining his head 
to her hands, the endeavour succeeded to their 
wish. Thus the ingenious stocking loom, which 
is so common now, was first invented, by which 
he did not only make himself and family happy, 
but has left his nation indebted to him for a bene- 
fit which enables it to export silk stockings in 
great quantities, and to a vast advantage to those 
very countries whence before it used to bring them, 
at a considerable loss in the balance of England’s 
trafic —Late Paper. 


Not Much Sugar Coming.—A New Orleans 
letter says that the sugar lands which lie along 
the banks of the navigable streams are now chiefly 
devoted to cotton. During the war a good deal 
of the necessary machinery was destroyed, and 
much of the plant cane was lost. The planters 
have not had the necessary means to renew their 
material, and consequently sugar ceases for the 
time being to be a staple product of Louisiana, 
botwithstanding the fact that she was once the 
third sugar-exporting country in the world. 
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The mutations that are constantly going on in 
the scenes of life, by the removal of one set of ac- 
tors and the introduction of another, have been 
perhaps as strikingly apparent in our own relig- 
lous Society within the last few years, as at any 
— period of time. Many who had been 

bg conspicuous as devoted servants of the great 
Head of the Church, labouring to spread a know- 
ledge of the truths of the gospel, and of the un- 
ilterable terms of salvation, both by word and 
doctrine, and by humble, self-denying lives, in 
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various sections and within a comparatively short | day, and the superficial views of the work of reli- 
time, have been called to their everlasting re-|gion that are industriously propagated on every 
ward ; leaving the Ark of the testimony to rest/side, there is danger lest they mistake activity in 
6n the shoulders of others, and the cause of truth \the former as constituting the religious service of 
and righteousness to be commended and promoted |their day, and be so far influenced by the latter 
by other instruments, called by the same Master, |as to suppose that introduction into the militant 
and prepared through the same spiritual baptism |church is much easier than our predecessors found 
as had been experienced by themselves. it to be, and that they may become true labourers 
The Church has felt, and yet deeply feels the |in the Lord’s vineyard without undergoing those 
loss sustained, and, with an anxious though not) mortifying, humbling baptisms which those wor- 
faithless eye, watches to see who will take up the |thies found inseparable from a transformation from 
mantles that have fallen, and rightly come up toja state of nature to a state of grace, and accom- 
fill the vacant places. Her cause and work are |panying their growth in holiness and ability to 
those of her glorified Head, and while she knows |serve acceptably in the church. But let them 
they are safe in his keeping, she must yet long |seriously consider that from the first gathering of 
that true labourers therein should be multiplied, |our religious Society to the present day, there is 
and she not have to mourn that so few came up jno instance revorded of any member who, by life 
to her solemn feasts. and conversation, gave evidence that he or she 
In the younger members, who desire the in-|was truly redeemed from the world and fitted to 
crease and religious prosperity of the Society,|be employed by Christ in his work and service, 
these things ought to induce frequent and serious|who has not undergone the same crucifying pro- 
thoughtfulness. To those of them who have al-|cess as is depicted as their experience by those 
ready sought in earnest to know a death unto sinjeminent men and women referred to in the 
and a new birth unto righteousness, and have |“‘ Thoughts for the Times,” and been thus made 
thus enlisted in the service of the Redeemer, they | willing to bear their daily cross, and maintain be- 
must often bring feelings of anxious svlicitude|fore the world all those testimonies which we, 
and humbling fear, lest they should fail to bejas a Society, believe to be connected with the 
equipped in that armour with which alone they /gospel. 
can wake war in righteousness against the man of| Friends, as says Barclay, “ distinguish betwixt 
sin, and thus the cause that is dear to them, suf-/the certain knowledge of God and the uncertain; 
fer loss in their hands. In others who have not| betwixt the spiritual knowledge and the literal ; 
yet been willing to take up the cross and walk in the saving heart-knowledge, and the soaring, airy 
the narrow way, the sight of the empty seats and| head knowledge. The last, we confess, may be 
broken ranks, ought to awaken an alarming con-/|divers ways obtained; but the first by no other 
sciousness of the great responsibility resting upon |way than the inward immediate manifestation 
them, and arouse them to consider whether they|and revelation of God’s Spirit, shining in and 
will not now listen to the call thus loudly pro-|upon the heart, enlightening and opening the un- 
claimed, to submit to the necessary preparatory |derstanding.” ‘‘ And as by forsaking iniquity 
process, learn the self-denying lessons taught all|thou comest to be acquainted with that heavenly 
learners in the school of Christ, and so be quali-|voice in thy heart, thou shalt feel—as the old 
fied to speak of what their eyes have seen and| man, or natural man that savoureth not the things 
their hands handled, of the word of life, and come/of God’s kingdom is put off, with his evil and 
up to the kelp of the Lord against the mighty. {corrupt affections and lusts—I say thou shalt feel 
In some respects the present condition of the the new man, or the spiritual birth and babe, 
religious Society of Friends is unprecedented ; jraised, which hath its spiritual senses, and can 
but it has been as much stripped of truly baptized |see, feel, taste, handle and smell the things of 
and experienced members at other times as now, |the Spirit; but till then the knowledge of things 
and perhaps the life and power of religion have/|spiritual is but ao historical faith. But as the 
























































been quite as low; yet its gracious Creator and 
Preserver has again and again revived his work 
in its midst, training up from amongst the chil- 
dren of the family, or bringing in from those who 
had been aliens, men and wowen who were fitted 
to declare his will, and to stand_in his authority, 
for the law and the testimony. And so, we be- 
lieve, it will be again. 

Those of our readers who have attentively pe- 
rused the series of essays published in our col- 
umns under the caption of “ Thoughts for the 
Times,” must have observed that the testimony 


borne by each one whose life and experience have 


been cited, has been uniform, whatever rank he 
or she may have held, or in whatever age of the 


| 


\description of the light of the suu or of curious 
‘colours to a blind man, who, though of the largest 
‘capacity, cannot so well understand it by the most 
acute and lively description, as a child can by 
iseeiog them, so neither can the natural man of 
the largest capacity, by the best words, even 
scripture words, so well understand the mysteries 
of God’s kingdom, as the least and weakest child, 
\who tasteth them, by having them revealed in- 
wardly and objectively by the Spirit. Wait, then, 
for this, in the small revelations of that pure light, 
which first reveals things more known, and as 
thou becomes fitted for it thou shalt receive more 
and more, and by a living experience, easily re- 
fute their ignorance who ask, how dost thou know 


Society they may have lived, that nothing short|that thou art actuated by the Spirit of God? 


of unreserved submission to the Divine will as 
revealed by the Holy Spirit in the secret of the 
soul, gave them assurauce of acceptance with the 
Searcher of hearts, and enabled them to labour 
effectively for the edification of the Church and 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. This 


fete will appear to thee no less ridiculous, than 
} 


to ask one whose eyes are open, how he knows 
the sun shines at noon-day.” 
Servants and handmaidens prepared in this 





way, simple and singlehearted, who seek nothing 
for self, and have no confidence “in that wisdom 


was the means by which they came to know|which is foolishness with God, and which He will 
availingly of the doctrine of Christ, to witness |utterly destroy and confound, and by which the 
an establishment in the unchangeable Truth, and | world never knew or can know him,” are the suc- 
to be made instrumental in drawing wanderers|cessors wanted to fill the vacant places of the 
within the true sheep-fuld. many hovourable burdenbearers who have been 

Awmid the variety of philanthropic enterprises' permitted to enter into rest. Such, and such 
and praiseworthy associations which claim the at-|only, being born again, can serve their Lord in 
tention of our younger members in the present newness of life, and be instrumental in carrying 
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